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CHAPEL 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


CATHOLIC MASS: 


Chapebsg- si a ne ee 8 
Red Cross 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
hospital 
Confessions before Mass 


PROTESTANT SERVICES: 


NEW HOSPITAL CHAPEL: 
Sunday School, Young People_...__. 9:00 a. m. 


Simnday “Vespers: = ee 


7:30 p.m & 
RED CROSS AUDITORIUM “NEW” HOSPITAL: 


Sunday School, Children... -10:00 a. m. 
“OLD” HOSPITAL RED CROSS BUILDING: 

Sunday Morning Worship_._........ 9:00 a. m. 

Sunday. “Vespets 2 5:30 p. m. 

Wednesday Vespers —....——-.-_ 5:30 p. m 
ASSEMBLY HALL, M.D.E.T.S.: 

Sunday <> 08s eee 11:00 a. m 


MY FAVORITE PSALM 


Some years ago my attention was called 
to the 19th Psalm. Until that time, I had 


1 


failed to make a study of it and consequent- 


ly, did not appreciate its beauty, as well as 
the truths contained therein. 


You will notice that the Psalmist begins 
with praise of the handiwork of God: “The 
Heavens declare the Glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” The 
Psalmist goes on to speak of praise that 
comes to God from the Heavens above. He 
shows how the sun and the moon are con- 
stantly working according to His law. He 
pictures the sun as a bridegroom filled with 
the joy that would belong to such an oc- 
casion and as rejoicing to the same degree 
that a strong man would rejoice in running 
arace. He points out that the Law of God 
is perfect in that it leads to the converting 
of the soul and the testimony makes the 
simple wise. He praises the Statutes of 
God as giving a rejoicing to the heart and 
a commandment of making pure and en- 
lightening the eyes. 


In the second division of the Psalm he 
brings about the close relationship that 
exists between man and God. First, by re- 
minding that the fear of the Lord will 
always be present and the Judgments of the 
Lord are always righteous. He says that 
these are more to be desired than gold and 
sweeter than honey in the honeycomb. The 
Psalmist emphasizes the fact that the 
servant is warned by the Commandments 
of God and the keeping of them gives him 
a reward. He then, brings to us a very 
searching question: “Who can understand 
his errors?” How astounding this fact is 
when one realizes that really in his life 
there are many errors. These are readily 
seen by others but scarcely noticed by the 
individual himself. 

The Psalmist closes this Psalm with a 
great prayer when he asked for three 
things. First, that he may be cleansed 
from secret faults; faults that interfere 
with his best interests and yet hang to 
the life with a tremendous tenacity. Then, 
he prays that he may be kept back from 
presumptuous sins; sins he knows before- 
hand that are sins and, at the same time, 
that he is guilty of performing anyway. He 
earnestly prays that these sins may not 
have dominion over him. Then, the last 

Continued on Page 25) 
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Give to Help Others Live 


—TO THE COMMUNITY-WAR CHEST FUND 


Officers, enlisted personnel and civilian 
employees of Brooke General Hospital who 
want to contribute to the support of USO, 
War Prisoners’ Aid, war refugees and local 
welfare agents have a channel provided for 
their giving in the current Community 
War Chest campaign, reports Major Cyrus 
S. Myers, who heads the drive at Brooke. 


The Community War Chest is a joint 
fund-raising organization which supports 
fifty-nine different welfare agencies. In- 
cluded in the list of Chest agencies are 
nine day nurseries, three orphanages, seven 
clinics, a number of community centers 
and youth organizations, a hospital and 
several family service agencies. Besides 
these San Antonio agencies, the Community 
War-Chest contributes to the support of 
United Seamen’s Service, USO Clubs, Camp 
Shows, War Prisoners’ Aid and nineteen 
national War Relief societies. 


When a donation is made to the War 
Chest, the money is divided among the 
fifty-nine agencies- 


The local drive of the Chest is being ex- 
tended until 31 October and the total goal 
is $829,198.22. The eleven Army Posts and 
fields around San Antonio have been ask- 
ed to raise a quota of $110,000 of the goal 
and Brooke is required to raise $3,000.00 
as its share toward the drive. 


It will be appreciated if you will contact 
the solicitor and make your contribution as 
s00n as possible. 


* 


PRESCRIPTION 
F O R- BARBED 
WIRE BOREDOM: 
kits of games, re- 
cords, sports equip- 
ment and_ books, 
such as_ these 
shown in this scene 
from the National 
War Fund motion 
picture ““Memo For 
Joe,” aid in dis- 
pelling the dullness 
of life in war pris- 
oner camps. 


* 


Available for distribution are the follow- 
ing eampaign materials: giver tags, stick- 
ers for car windshields and folders describ- 
ing the work of the agencies benefitting 
from the Chest fund. 


SOLICITORS: 


Captain William R. Ball. Service School 
Lt. William H. Taylor_.....Service School 


Dt. James. be Black’ 2s Post Office 
Lit Rex: ob“ Maase Sis ee Garage 
Et. -Bdgar: A. Rogers: i 2 ee Annex IV 


Lt. Ellison S. Kaufman__.C. O. Detachment 
of Patients 


Lt. Clarence N. Lawson_..._Medical Detach- 


ment 
Lt. Robert J. McTique.......- Old Hospital 
Li: Lewis 4. Poat 2 oy ook Mess Office 
Lt. August W. Shara_Annexes I and II 
Lt “Arthur A. Silke ......: Annex III 
Mrs. Hazel Selness _......_-..... Red Cross 
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LAF Colonel red R. Sloau 


walks 
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Lieut. Colonel Richard B. Grant Jr., MC., 
A.U.S. is Assistant to the Chief of the Sur- 
gical Service, his duties in this capacity be- 
ing those of an executive officer. Colonel 
Grant is also officer in charge of Penicillin 
Therapy, which comes under the surgical 
service. 


Colonel Grant was born in Franklin, 
Texas, on May 13, 1907, the son of Richard 
B. and Virginia (Cox) Grant. 


He attended Texas A. and M. College 
where he received his B.S. degree in 1929, 
including two years of medical training. 
He attended the medical branch of the 


_ Texas University, in Galveston, graduating 


in 19381. 


Colonel Grant served his internship at 
Robert B. Green Hospital in San Antonio 
during 1931 and 1932. He did some post- 
graduate work at a hospital in New York 
in 1932 and went into private practice in 
Bryan, Tex., the same year. He was on 
the surgical staff at the St. Joseph Hospital 
there, until 1940, when he entered the 
service from the Reserve Corps. 


Colonel Grant was assigned to the Sec- 
ond Medical Battalion, Second Division, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., with the rank 
of captain, on December 6, 1940. This 
battalion was activated with the 55th 
Medica] Battalion, now a part of the 8th 
Army Corps: 

On January 6, 1942, Colonel Grant re- 


ceived his promotion to major and reported 
to Brooke General Hospital June 13 of the 
same year. He was made the ward officer 
of Ward 6, later ward officer of Ward 40 
and in August, 1943, was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and put in charge of the 
Reconditioning Unit, Annex IV. In July of 
1948, Colonel Grant was sent to Bushnell 
General Hospital on detached service 


“where he received training and made obser- 


vations in the rudiments of Penicillin Thera- 
py for approximately a month, and in Sep- 
tember, when Penicillin was introduced at 
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Brooke General Hospital, he was put in 
charge of that section. It was March, 1944, 
that he was relieved of his duties at the 
Reconditioning Unit and in addition to his 
duties as officer in charge of Penicillin 
Therapy, became executive officer on the 
Surgical Service. 


* 


a 
; 


a 


Lieutenant Colonel Fred R. Sloan, M.D., — 


U. S. A., was born 13 March 1913, the son 
of James J. and Marie M. (Ries) Sloan. 


Colonel Sloan received his education at 
the University of Iowa and served his in- 
ternship at Milwaukee County Hospital and 
a three-year residency in Internal Medi- 
cine there. Later, Colonel Sloan received 
Post Graduate work in gastroscopy at the 
University of Chicago. 


Colonel Sloan is a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; American Dia- 
betic Association; American Board of In- 
ternal Medicine, and the Association of 
Military Surgeons. 


He received his commission as a Re- — 


serve Officer in the United States Army 
on 7 June 1937 and entered on active duty 
as a First Lieutenant 17 March 1941, re- 
porting to Brooke General Hospital, Colo- 
nel Sloan was promoted to a Captain in 
August of 1941 and a year later, August 
1942, received his majority. He was made 
a Lieutenant Colonel in August, 1944, 


Reporting to Brooke General Hospital in 
1941, Colonel Sloan served as Ward Officer 


on the Women’s Ward about eight rage 3a 
is- 
From © 


then made Chief of Contagious 
ease Section until February, 1942. 


February, 1942 to March, 1948, he served © 
as Ward Officer of Ward 8. Colonel Sloan — 


was made Chief of the General Medical 
Section in March, 1948, and served in this 


capacity until December of 1948, when he — 


was made Assistant to the Chief of the 
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"A War Expert Views the News” 


By Colonel H. L. Landers, U.S. Army, Retired 
Military Commentator on Texas Quality Network 


from Station WOAIT, 


San Antonio, Texas 


Mondays and Wednesdays, 6:30 p.m. 


AACHEN 


Enormous fires raged uncontrolled in 
the heart of Aachen on October 11, as the 
doomed city died a flaming death decreed 
by the American First Army, whose sur- 
render ultimatum was spurned. Aachen 
no longer counts as a delaying strong 
point. 

When the bold strategical move to estab- 
lish the Allied forces in Arnhem failed, a 
double load was thrown on the First Army, 
commanded by Lieutenant General Hodges. 
That army has gallantly carried the ad- 
ditional burdens and has not faltered in 
the gigantic tasks assigned to it. 

If General Dempsey’s British Second 


Army had succeeded in effecting a firm | 


junction with the British airborne division 
landed near Arnhem a base would have been 
established from which the Allies were to 
have moved up the east bank of the Rhine, 
taking Dusseldorf and Cologne in the 
rear. Operating in conjunction with those 
forces the First Army, from positions north 
and south of Aachen, was to strike north- 
ledge toward the fortress cities on the 
Rhine. 


General Hodges’ command has been en- 
gaged in carrying out its part of what was 
to have been a double operation, but with 
this difference—the First Army is now 
fighting enemy forces that would have been 
divided, had the line of the Rhine been 
threatened by Allied troops moving up the 
east bank of the river from Arnhem. 


AMERICAN FIRST ARMY 


In a broadcast of October 9, I commented 
on the fighting being done by Hodges’ 
army, and how that army was influencing 
immediate battle action against the Ger- 
a A summary of those comments fol- 
Ows: 


When the British abandoned Arnhem, 
the task of reducing Dusseldorf and Co- 
logne by attacking frontally across the 
Rhine Valley, was thrown upon the Ameri- 
can First Army. On October 2 that army 
initiated a powerful drive between Aachen 
and Geilenkirchen, 12 miles to the north. 
The assault was so successful that front- 
line correspondents thought it possible the 
victorious columns might not stop short 
of the Rhine. 

By the fourth day of the drive the 


Americans were still pushing ahead slowly 
in the teeth of one of the heaviest German 
artillery concentrations of the campaign. 
A total advance of four miles placed them 
on the main Aachen-Gladbach highway, 
where they became locked in the first great 
tank battle in Germany. A headquarters 
staff officer declared: “Things definitely 
are beginning to open up. We are through 
the Germans’ main fortifications. They 
are trying to stop us with mobile guns in- 
stead of fixed concrete defenses.” The 
statement was too optimistic. 

On the fifth day, which was October 6, 
Hodges struck a surprise blow by attack- 
ing through the forest of Hurtgen, 10 miles 
southeast of Aachen. North of Aachen, 
Americans were driven out of captured 
Beggendorf and as a diversion Hodges threw 
a column northward three miles to take 
Geilenkirchen. The breach in the West- 
wall of the Siegfried Line was then seven 
miles wide at its base along the frontier, 
and extended three miles to the east where 
it narrowed to a width of two miles. 

On October 7, eleven towns in the con- 
tested area north of Aachen were cap- 
tured by the Americans—Beggendorf being 
one of them, but all of them represented 
only a very small area of conquest. 

Noting that for the first time in history 
tank engagements had erupted on Ger- 
man soil, a Reich home-front radio com- 


mentator warned that “the last battle” a 


for Germany “already is raging fiercely.” 


The First Army is a jubilantly victor- 


ious army, fighting along its full length 


on_ a fluid front. However, Germany prob- | 


ably will endure Nazi domination as long 
as the line of the Rhine holds. After that 
the German Army will very likely take 
over from the Nazis and Gestapo by force 
and then surrender Germany. 


In my opinion the two and a half months 
left in 1944 is too short a period in which 
to bring about Germany’s surrender. 


ITALY 


Wet and muddy American troops con- 
tinued to prod the Germans in their long 
and stubborn defense of positions south 
of Bologna, where there were yet no signs 
that the Nazis were ready to write off Italy 
in their war plans. Some time this winter 
General Alexander’s army group will 

(Continued from Page 8) : 
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“A WAR EXPERT VIEWS THE NEWS” 
(Continued from Page 7) 


emerge into the valley of the Po, where 
the defeat of the enemy in Italy will be 
consummated. When that goal is reach- 
ed, all the gallant troops who fought in 
Italy will be better able to appreciate the 
magnificent deeds which they performed. 
If at any time they have experienced a 
feeling of futility or that they were being 
by-passed, they will then forget it in the 
exhilarating knowledge of work well done. 


TRIBUTE TO FIFTH ARMY 


In my broadcast of September 25 I paid 
this tribute to Lieutenant General Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army: 

‘Fighting from the instep of a boot, 
300 miles northwestward up the length 
of the boot to where it begins to flare 
at the top, can become a monotonous 
grind, seemingly endless, unless the 
participants have the imagination to 
understand and appreciate the vitally 
important part they play in the groups 
of battles, which every day are bring- 
ing Germany closer to defeat. 

‘The topography of the leg of the 
boot is such that a seemingly perpetual 
sameness developed in a year of com- 
bat. The British Eighth Army, under 
Montgomery at first and then Leese, 
was on the Adriatic side of the Appen- 
nine Mountains. Mark Clark’s Fifth 
army was on the side of the mountains 
overlooking the Tyrrhenian Sea. The 
diagonal east to west front line along 
the two armies was always about 150 
miles long. Imagine driving for 300 
miles, battling every mile of the way, 
on a front of constant length and direc- 
tion, up mountains, through passes, 
across rivers—and then to repeat the 
maneuvers again and again, with no 
chance whatever to break out into 
wider spheres of operations. 

‘Endless toil, enervating hardships of 
campaigns, steady casualty lists that 
sometimes flared into crimson reports 
of alarming length. Monotonous; soul- 
searing. Voices crying in the dark- 
ness: “Take me from these scenes of 
endless devastation!” Death, wounds 
and illness took many of them. Time 
and again replacements filled the gaps. 

‘The year just past, measured in 
terms of events in Italy, is the longest 
in five years of war, if the measuring- 
stick of sameness is applied. Last year 
on September 8, the armistice signed by 
Italy was made effective. Early in the 
morning of September 9, the Texas 
division (86th) of the Fifth Army 
landed at Salerno.’ 
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‘Before the Po is reached, however, 
the German divisions now in central 
Italy will put up stiff resistance to 
make their withdrawal northward as 
slow as possible. Somewhere south of 
Rome and north of Naples the Ger- 
mans can be expected to make a strong 
first stand. That will be the beginning 
of serious combat for American and 
British armies on the Continent of 
Europe.’ 


Mark Clark’s Fifth Army is adorned with 
victory wreaths from Cassino, the Rapido, 
the Gustav Line, Anzio beachhead, and now 
the Gothic Line. 

Monotony is forgotten in the thrill of vic- 
tory so near at hand. 


CHINA 


There has developed during the past 
summer considerable public opinion that 
unless China does better on the field of 
battle, the Chungking government may 
fall. The success had by the Japanese in 
fighting to close the gap between Chang- 
sha and Canton, is the base upon which all 
the evils suffered by China are pyramided. 
Some of the evils, as charged by this or that 
writer, are incompetency of the Chinese 
Army; failure to develop war industry to 
sustain an effective field force; squabblings 
between the national and communistic 
armies of China, and family and political 
quarrels among some of those in authority. 

Defeat in battle always produces a har- 
vest of criticism; much of it meant to 
destroy. There was a wholesome period in 
China’s internal affairs last month, when 
the People’s Political Council met in Chung- 
king and engaged in critical attacks upon 
the government, and then proceeded to give 
it and the army strong support through 
advisory recommendations. 

My own opinion of the Chinese situation 
as a whole, and not of its many ramifica- 
tions, is based first, upon the centuries of 
stoicism in which Chinese character has 
been molded to make of the nation a people 
that suffers to the point of death and still 
survives, and second, upon my faith in 
Lieutenant General Stilwell and my be- 
lief that he knows what he is doing. I 
have never seen any reports from Stilwell 
that indicated disappointment with progress 
being made in opening truck service from 
Ledo, in India, to Kunming in China. 

How amazingly well the air transport has 
performed in getting military equipment 
to the Chinese, was disclosed on October 
3 by President Roosevelt when he said that 
a year and a half ago we were taking about 
two thousand tons a month into China, 
while today over 20,000 tons a month were 
being flown in. 


MITSCHER-HALSEY 


Pee. eT ee | 


In a broadeast four days later, I said 
that battles in Italy would reach a climax 


‘ The Navy team of Mitscher and Halsey, 
in the Po Valley. I said also: 
ee 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The LABORATORY SERVICE’ 


BROOKE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


S|IHIEF of the Laboratory Ser- 
4| vice at Brooke General Hospi- 
tal is Colonel Alfred R. Thom- 
as, Jr., Medical Corps, United 
States Army. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the 
son of Alfred R. and Laura P. Thomas. 
He attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, where he received 
his Doctor of Medicine Degree in 1912 and 
served his internship at Queens Hospital, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii from 1912 
to 1915. Colonel Thomas specialized in Path- 
ology, Clinical Pathology and Bacteriology, 
practicing in Hawaii until 1917, when he 
entered the service as a First Lieutenant. 
He has remained a member of the Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army since that time. In 1923 
he attended the Army Medical School and 
the Medical Fie!'d Service School. 

Colonel Thomas is assisted in his work 
in the Clinical Laboratory by 4 officers, 
12 enlisted technicians, 27 civilian tech- 
nicians, and 6 civilian clerks. 

The Laboratory Service at Brooke Gen- 
eral Hospital is organized into the follow- 
ing sections: Administrative and Supply, 
Clinical Pathology, Serology, Chemistry, 
Bacteriology, Pathology, and Clinical Pho- 
tography. 

Laboratory work in connection with Medi- 
cine goes back a long way, and has de- 
veloped from the simplest tests to rather 
complex procedure following closely along 
the lines of scientific progress. Essentially, 
laboratories simply furnish additional meth- 
ods of observation. Doctors have always 
used their five senses, aided by available 
implements, in reaching conclusions. While 
laboratories furnish a great deal of the basic 
data needed, they are not the most im- 
portant part of the data which the doctor 
uses, nor are laboratories in any sense 
shops of magic, The simplest tests are most 
valuable because they are simple; they are 
readily done, readily learned, and there- 
fore, more readily available. These simple 
tests do more good for more people than 
tests which are much more complicated and 
which appear much more interesting and 


*Although the Laboratory Service at Brooke 
General Hospital works in co-operation with the 
Sth Service Command Clinical Laboratory (lo- 
cated in the “old” hospital area) each is operat- 
ed independently of the other; the clinical 
laboratory, second floor, main building of the 
“new’’ hospital serving the hospital as a whole, 
while the Command Laboratory serves station 
hospitals located in the area of the 8th Service 
Command. 


spectacular. By the same token, the more 
complicated tests have a narrower scope, 
are more limtied in application (are less 
reliable in their results). The oldest lab- 
oratory instrument is the clinical thermom- 
eter. If carefully used, temperature taken ~ 
by it furnishes much valuable information. — 

The purpose of a hospital laboratory is 
to serve patients, by aiding in the diagnosis 
of their disease. Some research is done, but 
only in problems the solution of which will 
have obvious and immediate value. 

A particularly important section of the 
laboratory is Clinical Pathology, because it 
is the one: section in which every patient 
has some test done, and as it includes the 
simpler tests its role is greater and more 
important than that of any other section. 
Blood counting and urinalysis, smears of 
wound secretions of various sorts, sputum 
for tuberculosis and most of the blood tests 
(which include 22 different types) are done 
here. 


The Serological section is responsible for 
tests associated with the detection of syph- 
ilis. These include the Kahn, Wasserman, 
colloidal gold and other procedures. 


The Chemistry section, in charge of 
Major Paul W. Preisler, Sanitary Corps, 
carries on tests which are more complicated 
than those that can be handled in Clinical 
Pathology, including procedures that re- 
quire more than the usual amount of time 
and technical skill and which also demand 
considerable adjustment, revision and study 
as well as evaluation. These include the 
newer, more difficult and special proce- — 
dures in blood chemistry. In addition, the 
Chemistry section makes reagents and so- 
lutions for the entire laboratory and for 
this purpose the Chemistry room is well 
equipped. Special equipment or apparatus 
has on occasion also been devised for the 
other services of the hospital, A revision 
of the method of determinating blood alco- 
hol was perfected in the Chemistry Section 
and is now in routine use in the Clinical 
Pathology Section. 


The Bacteriological Section, under Lt. 
Colonel Max Levine, Sanitary Corps, does 
work on all patients who have infections of 
any kind. Infections are disease processes 
which are due to the life and growth of 
microscopic organisms in the tissues or 
body fluids of a patient. The function of the 
Bacteriology Laboratory is to determine 
the presence and identity of such organisms. 
This is accomplished by numerous proce- 
dues, direct microscopic examinations of 
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material, both stained and unstained, growth 
on “culture media” (broth in liquid or 
jellied form), behavior of bacteria in spec- 
ial solutions and under certain artificial 
conditions. 

Some of the work done in the Bacteriolo- 
gical Section is related to more than the wel- 
fare of the patient. For instance, food 
handlers are examined to detect carriers 
of typhoid and other bacteria transmiss- 
able through food, to other persons. This 
functions of the laboratory involves Public 
Health, and our laboratory does such work 
only in connection with the hospital. In the 
Army, general public health work is done 
by the Service Command or similar labora- 
tory. 

An important part of the work in Bac- 
teriology at this time is connected with 
the use of Penicillin. Tests done here check 
the potency of the various preparations of 
Penicillin used and indicate particularly 
whether or not a given infecting bacterium 
is suséeptible to the action of Penicillin. 
Since this is a new treatment, the oppor- 
tunity for original work is still wide and 
varied, and a great deal of such work has 
been done in this laboratory. Methods de- 
vised here are in use and furnish valuable 
information about wounds and some infec- 
tious diseases. 


Essential to Bacteriology, is media pre- 
paration and “dish washing.” This is done 
in the “Media room” which operates direct- 
ly under the supervision of the officer in 
charge of Bacteriology. The media for the 
most part are liquid or jellied broths which 
are used to isolate, grow, and study the 
bacteria. To the casual observer, this work 
may seem on a level with that of general 
scullery but in fact it is highly specialized 
work which must be carried out with the 
greatest possible care. Poor dishwashing 
and media manufacture make good bac- 
teriology impossible. A careful dish wash- 
er is one of the most important people in a 
laboratory. 


The Pathological Section, headed by Lt. 
Colonel Harbert Davenport, Jr., Medical 
Corps, does the oldest of all medical labora- 
tory work. To it, we owe most of what we 
know about medicine today. It includes the 
post-mortem examinations of bodies to de- 
termine causes of death and it had more 
than anything else to do with the correction 
of common errors of diagnosis in the past. 
Diagnosis, (the art of distinguishing one 
disease from another or the determination 
of the nature of a disease), today, has reach- 
ed its present degree of perfection princi- 
pally because mistakes our predecessors 
made 150 years ago, are not made now. 
This is so, largely because pathologists 
of those early days showed doctors what 
those mistakes were. In an occasional 
instance pathologists even now disclose an 
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erroneous diagnosis but these errors are 


more of detail than of gross changes. Path- 
ologists in medical centers of a century 
ago described grossly most of our known 
diseases. 


Details of pathology are disclosed by. the 
microscope, when tissues in sections prop- 
erly dyed are examined for abnormal struc. 
ture and arrangement of the cells that 
make them up. This process is called His- 
tology. One of its important uses is in the 
diagnosis of tumors in which it may prove 
to be life-saving, when it indicates that a 
growth apparently benign and completely 
removed is a cancer which needs further 
treatment either by surgery, X-ray or ra- 
dium. 


In an occasional instance pathologists 
even disclose conditions present which were 
not suspected. A more thorough under- 
standing of the effect of new drugs is gain- 
ed through post mortem examinations. 


It is interesting to note that the labora- 
tory at Brooke General Hospital is the 15th 
Histopathologic Center. As such it furnishes 
service in pathology for hospitals not equip- 
ped for this work and in addition, clears 
material from all hospitals in its area by 
consultation. 


All slides and gross specimens of malig- 
nant tumors or demonstrating unusual dis- 
ease are forwarded to the Amy Medical 
Museum, Washington, D. C., for consultation 
or filing. The material is kept on perma- 
nent file at the Museum. All autopsy reports 
and gross specimens are filed at the Mu- 
seum. 


Under the Laboratory Service comes the 
department of Clinical Photography which 
is of great value in recording conditions 
for future reference, and also in preparing 
pictures for use in illustrating texts and 
lectures. All general hospitals do some of 
this work and are further required to fur- 
nish prints of such photos to the Army 
Medical Museum. Here, thousands of photos 
are sorted and from them particularly in- 
teresting cases are marked and filed for 
reference, where they are available for 
study and for illustrating text books and 
magazine articles. Lantern slides for black 
and white projection are also made in this 
section. Nearly all illustrated texts in cur- 
rent use contain illustrations fom this col- 
lection. 


The Blood Transfusion Section comes 
under the Laboratory Service, and is charg- 
ed with the preparation of all intravenous 
sets. The officer assigned to this section is 
Captain Edwin P. Albright, Medical Corps, 


who checks all donors physically and in- | 


vestigates any reported reactions. A donor 
list of members of the Medical Detachment 
here at Brooke General Hospital is kept 
in case of emergency. 
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Lt. Colonel Max Levine, SnC, in charge of the Bacteriological Section, Laboratory, Brooke 
General Hospital. (Story cn Page 17.) 


Major Poul W. Preisler, SnC, in charge of the Chemistry Section, Laboratory, Brooke 
General Hospital. (Story on Page 28.) 
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Lt. Colonel Harbert Davenport, Jr., M.C., in charge of the Pathological Section, Labora- 
tory, Brooke Gereral Hospital. Story on Page 17.) 


Captain Edwin P. Albright, M.C., in charge of the Blood Transfusion Section, Labatory, 
Brooke General Hespital, right—is assisted in the transfusion set-up shown, by Pfc. Orville 
R. Babcock and Pfc. Donald M, Majerus, both laboratory technicians at Brooke. 
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Katherine Stevens, Leoboratory Technician, picking colonies from a blood agar plate 
for the purpose of testing organisms for Penicillin sensitivity. 
e ~ 


Sergeant William B, Emmett makes up a standard solution for one of the hundreds of 
chemical analysis done by the Chemistry Section of the Laboratory. 


a 


Beulah Heoth, Laboratory Technician, staining slides in preparation for pathological 
diagnosis. 


Corporal Albert G. Hardy, Jr., Enlisted Technician, removing test tubes from a sterilizer 
in the Bacteriological Section of the Laboratory. 
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Mrs. Freda Clineman, pipetting saline for a Kahn test for syphylis in the Serological 
Section of the Laboratory. 


Sedimentation rate being done by Aileen Hall, Laboratory Technician, to determine in 
millimeters how many red blood cells drop per hour. 
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Lt. Colonel Max Levine, Sanitary Corps, 
AUS, Chief of the Bacteriological Section, 
Laboratory at Brooke General Hospital, was 
born in Poland, the son of Julius and Re- 
becca (Mogelefsky) Levine. 


Colonel Levine received his preparatory 
education at the English High School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, his Bachelor of Science 
degree (B.S.) in Biology and Public Health 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in 1912, and the degree Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph. D.) in Bacteriology and 
Preventive Medicine from the University 
of Iowa in 1922. 


Colonel Levine served as Research Assis- 
tant at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1912-13 and since then has been 
engaged in teaching and research in Bac- 
teriology at the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
There he was Instructor from 1913 to 1914, 
Assistant Professor from 1914 until 1918 
at which time he entered the military ser- 
service of World War I. Upon his return 
to a civilian status in 1919 he was advanced 
to the position of Associate Professor, which 
position he held until 1924 at which time 
he was given a professorship and in 1933 
was Professor in Charge of the Department 
of Bacteriology at Iowa State College. Since 
about 1915 he has also been in charge of 
the Ames branch of the State Public Health 
Laboratory of Iowa and served as Bacteri- 
ologist of the Iowa Engineering Experimen- 
tal Station where he did pioneer work in 
the development of improved methods of 
water and sewage purification. 


In World War I Colonel Levine served as 
a First Lieutenant and Captain in the Sani- 
tary Corps, U. S. Army with the Central 
Department Laboratory at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, the Central Medical Labor- 
-atory at Dijon, France, and at the Army 
Medical School where he introduced and 
developed special media for the growth and 
isolation of bacteria responsible for in- 
_ testinal diseases such as typhoid and dy- 
sentery. He retained his interest in the 
Army by associating himself with the Re- 
serve Officers Corps where he held the 
rank of Major. He was called to active ser- 
vice with the rank of Major just prior to 
Pearl Harbor, in World War II. 


Colonel Levine served with the U. S. 
Public Health Service in its early studies 
on stream po!lution and as consultant with 
the U. S, Department of Agriculture on 
problems of food preservation and utiliza- 
tion of farm wastes. He also has acted as 
consultant to municipalities and industrial 
firms on problems related to water puri- 
fication, industrial waste disposal, food 
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_veagagiacan and processing and disinfec- 
ion. 

Colonel Levine’s memberships in profes- 
sional and scientific organizations include 
the following: Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; 
Fe'low of the American Public Health As- 
sociation; Member of The Society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists; Society for Experiment- 
al Biology and Medicine; American Water 
Works Association; Federated Sewage 
Works Association; Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, and the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. He is a 
member of the following honorary Frater- 
nities: Sigma Xi (Science); Phi Kappa 
Phi (Scholastic); Phi Lambda Upsilon 
(Chemistry) and Phi Mu Alpha (Music). 
He is a honorary member of the Society of 
Biological Chemists of India and an asso- 
ciate editor of Food Research. 

Colonel Levine is author of several books 
as follows: Lactose Fermenting Bacteria 
and Their Significance in Water Analysis, 
1921; A Compilation of Culture Media for 
Cultivation of Micro-organisms, 1930. He 
has contributed about 200 papers on in- 
testinal, general and food bacteriology, 
water and sewage purification, food tech- 
nology and disinfection, to the scientific 
and technical journals. 


* 


Lt. Colonel Harbert Davenport, Jr., M.C., 
AUS, in charge of the Pathological Section, 
Laboratory at Brooke General Hospital, 
was born in Brownsville, Texas, the son of 
Harbert and Elizabeth (Pettit) Davenport. 

Colonel Davenport attended Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine (Belton, Texas), 
graduating in 1938. He served his interne- 
ship at Baylor University Hospital, Dallas, 
Texas, from July, 1938 to July, 1939, and 
residency in Clinical Pathology, July 1939, 
to July, 1940. Colonel Davenport special- 
ized in Pathology and Clinical Pathology 
and was Pathologist at the Travis Memorial 
Hospital at Jacksonville, Texas, as well as 
Pathologist in private practice, from July 
21, 1940, until he entered on active duty 
November 4, 1940. 

Colonel Davenport organized and had 
charge of the blood bank and assisted at 
the plasma center, Baylor University Hos- 
pital, July, 1939 to July, 1940. Teaching 
appointments at Baylor University School 
of Medicine included student assistant in 
Clinical Pathology, 1936 to 1938; instructor 
in Clinical Pathology, 1939 to 1940, and 
instructor of Pathology, 1939-1940. 

Memberships in professional societies in- 
clude Cherokee County Medical Society; 
Association of Military Surgeons, ete. 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Fred A. Leisenring 


Merricd 16 September 1944 
Brooke General Hospital Chapel 


Mrs. Leisering, was before her marriage to Lt. Leisering, Miss 
Mary Block. Mrs. Leisering is a Laboratory Technician at Brooke 
General Hospital, Lt. Leisering is assistant to the Hospital Inspector. 
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INTRODUCING: 


The Laboratory Section of MDETS is 
under the direction of Lt. Col. Roland S. 
Jauch. The mission of this section is to 
train enlisted technicians to perform all of 
the routine laboratory examination and 
analysis procedures that are required in 
the army medical laboratories. The course 
is of four months’ duration, with the stu- 
dents spending their final month in the 
Eighth Service Command laboratory for 
practical applicatory training. To date this 
section has graduated 514 laboratory tech- 
nicians for army service. 


Lt. Col. Jauch (see character sketch on 


Page 19 


By Pvt. Carroll H. Curry 


kk 


Page 20) is a native son of Michigan, hav- 
ing been born in Ann Arbor. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Baldwin- 
Wallace in 1921, and his M.D. degree from 
Ohio State in 1925. Following a one-year 


interneship in a tubercular sanitarium, Col. 
Jauch served for a year in the St. Alexis 
Hospital, Cleveland, before entering private 
practice in 1927. He was in general prac- 
tice in Cleveland until February of 1941, 
when he was called to active duty at the 
MDETS, following a refresher course at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 


During World War I, Lt. Col. Jauch 
served as an enlisted man, and he received 


LABORATORY SECTION 
Instruction in progress in mocroscopic procedures. 
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his reserve commission in the Medical Corps 
in 1928. 

He is married and is the proud father 
of a very active daughter. Col. Jauch’s 
principal hobby is tennis, which he plays 
principally for the exercise. On his own 
admission, he plays below a mediocre game. 

Assisting Lt. Col. Jauch in the smooth 
operation of the Laboratory Section, are: 
Capt. Thomas D. Kroner, Sanitary Corps, 
First Lt. Robert Scruggs, Sanitary Corps, 
S/Sgt. Byron Humphries, Privates William 
Esselstyn, Henry Kurdseil, Harry Comeaux, 
N. F. DeSalvo and Bernard Lahasky. 

* 


GENERALITIES AND PERSONALITIES 


No trip to the school should be consid- 
ered complete unless you look into the office 
of Captain Ball, the adjutant, to see the 
display of classic caricatures of the school 
personnel, done by Pfc. Lew Hirshman. 
Even the headquarters pet, “Christmas,” 
has her place in the gallery of admirably 
done works. 


* * * 


We are wondering how Pvt. Bradley, of 
the Dental Section, gets his schoolgirl fig- 
ure into that Bantam car of his. We tried 
to get under the wheel and failed. 

* * * 


T-4 “Abie” Baeyens has just returned 
from his first visit to see his newly-acquired 
son in sunny California. “Abie” says the 
boy looks just like him. Hmmmmmm! 

* * 


T-5 Carlton, better known in school cir- 
cles as “Number 33,” is back with us after 
a furlough back east. 
- Have you noticed the “Sinatra : Knot” 
that Robert ‘Macklin uses when _ he’ ties 
his Mohair tie, shade number five? 


By Pvt. W. J. Lytle 
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Pencil sketch of Lt, Col. Roland S. Jauch 
—By Pvt. W. J. Lytle 


By the time this issue goes to press, the 
graduating class will have been honored 
by another show, sponsored by the school 


' special service office, “Glitter, Glamour, 


and Gore.” This show prom- 
ises to be up to the usual 
hilarious par of MDETS pro- 
ductions. 

* KOK * : 

Capt. John Benedict, C.O. 
of Company ‘“C,” made ar- 
rangements for the men of 
Barracks Nine to have a 
farewell graduation party at 
Salado Pool on the night of 
5 October. It was a real cele- 
bration, put on in the style 
for which Barracks Nine is 
famous. The food and liquid 
refreshments were delicious 
and abundant, and combined 
with music and dancing under 
the stars, it provided an eve- 
ning of solid entertainment. 
Yes—solid! 

Guests included Lt. Mc- 
Carthy, WAC special service 
officer, of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School, and forty-seven 
other charming WACs, many _ 
of the MDETS officers and 
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their wives, and a group of the student 
and enlisted instructors. 
* * * 

Fred Theemling, student instructor in 
the Medical Section, says he felt like a 
Texan when he was on furlough in Jersey. 
He’d “stayed away too long.” 


SPORTIVITIES 


Lt. Robert Scruggs is pushing Col. Fargo 
closely for the title of the officer 
team’s most valuable volleyball 
player. 
* * * 
Our five-letter man, Lt. Thad- 
deus Herbert (softball, basket- 
ball, volleyball, tennis and golf), )\: 
has been working hard on i | 
golf, to the extent that now he ah 
will take on ALL comers. A 
* 


Privates First Class Charley eT 
Broadway and Frank Elston 7” 
have been playing outstanding ao, 
volleyball on the Company “B” ssa 
team, and it looks as if the boys 
in the company have a champion- 
ship aggregation. In the first 
official contest <aey took Com- 
pany “C” to the tune of 21 to J, 
immediately after which they 
beat the hospital detachment, 
21 to 4. In the lact contest with 
the officers’ team, youth tri- 
umphed over age and experience. 
They won handily—four games 
to none. 


* * * 


Major Fred Renick has been 
preparing his MDETS goli team 
for the service command tourna- 
ment to be held in Dallas, on 
October 24, 25, 26, and 27. 


Other players on the team, are Cpl. 
Joseph LeClair, Pvt. Henry Pluster, and 
Pyt. Frank Elston. 


Pfe. Frank Elston breezed around a 
warm-up nine in 37 on Sunday, but there 
was no one along to make him extend 
himself. 
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“Are chow lines really necessary?” 
—Drawn by Pvt. W. J, Lytle 
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PFC. CLINTON G. BRIGGS 


BROOKS FIELD, TEXAS, September 
20th—Addressing a large crowd of civilian 
employees at a War Bond rally at Brooks 
Field, infantry veteran Pfc. Clinton Briggs 
of Fort Worth, patient at Brooke General 
Hospital, won the hearts of all who heard 


him relate his experiences at the Allied 


break-through at St. Lo, and his expression 
of appreciation to the “civilian army” for 
its support of our fighting men. 

A member of the 79th Division, Briggs 
landed on the Cherbourg Peninsula just in 
time for the big Allied offensive to crush 
Nazi defenders blocking the Yanks’ dis- 
lodgement from the peninsula. It was dur- 
ing this operation that Pfc. Briggs, thrown 
into the air from the concussion of an ene- 
my shell, suffered the leg injury which took 
him back to England and finally home for 
hospitalization. 

“It’s no fun over there — It’s plenty 
tough. But all the fellows know that you 
folks back here are behind them,” the 
youthful Texas veteran said. “Proof of that 
fact was all around us, for we were never 
once lacking in equipment of any kind.” 

In his simple, uneffected manner, Pfc. 
Briggs gave his listeners a clear picture of 
the men “hitting the dirt” as a precaution 
against enemy fire, and just what is meant 


by an army’s “advancing on its stomach.” 

Lavish in his praise of medical facilities 
for the wounded, he stressed the fact that 
only a few minutes after he was hit, corps- 
men were busy at his side, bandaging his 
wound and preparing him for evacuation. 
“T have received the best of medical atten- 
tion both at the hospital in England and 
here at Brooke General Hospital, where I 
am now a patient. Of course, it wasn’t the 
medics’ fault that I was rocked almost out 
of my bed by a robot bomb in England.” 

In closing his speech, Pfc. Briggs urged 
Brooks’ civilian workers to continue their 
purchases of War Bonds so that ample sup- 
plies and medical attention will be on hand 
for all our armies in the hard months 
ahead. ‘‘We know it takes plenty of money 
and plenty of work to give us what we 
need, and don’t think for a minute that we 
don’t appreciate what you’ve been doing 
to keep up that steady flow.” 

Following the rally, which was also the 
occasion for civilian award presentations 
to workers. making exceptionally worthy 
“suggestions for victory” and those round- 
ing out long periods of service to the armed 
forces, Brooks’ shops and flight line play- 
ed host to their honored guest. Rows up- 
on rows of war-weary B-25s were inspected 
by the curious young veteran, who got no 
end of enjoyment from the ships’ combat 
markings. “Although this is the first time 
I’ve seen any of our warbirds on the 
ground,” he remarked, “I sure saw plenty 
of them in the sky — — and were they a 
welcome sight!” 

His convalescence at Brooke General Hos- 
pital is far ahead of schedule. Within the 
next few weeks, he will undergo an opera- 
tion that will permit much more use of his © 
now rigid left leg — and that time can’t 
come too soon for Pfe. Briggs. 

Be Ok eee eae 


USAFI 


The Special Service Office has received — 
a new and complete supply of United States — 
Armed Forces Institute text books. 


DO YOU WANT 


To increase your efficiency as a member 
of the armed forces? 

To prepare for a better job when you re- 
turn to civilian life? 

To continue your educational program ? 

To satisfy a personal interest in study 
of some subject? 

If your answer to any of the above ques- 
tions is “YES,” come down to the Special 
Service Office (Room B55 New Hospital 
Main Building) and let the Special Service 
Office help you get started in taking ad- 
vantage of the splendid educational facili-— 
ties that are available to you. e 
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RED CROSS ACTIVITIES AT B.G.H. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL EDITION 
Reported by M. Virginia Frye 
Staff Recreation Worker. 

Have you seen the new Red Cross House 
at the Old Hospital? We’re all so happy 
about it that the moving and getting settled 
have been just plain fun—(well, most of 
it has, anyway). 

On Tuesday, September 12th, we packed 
and unpacked, piled and unpiled, until by 
7:30 p. m., all was in readiness for the 
SAACC orchestra to open the first program 
in our new home. However, from the min- 
ute we first unlocked the door that morn- 
ing, the patients knew that this building 
was to be especially for them. Somehow— 
within a very short time—and amidst all 
the moving—ping pong tables, card tables, 
magazines, and easy chairs were being en- 
joyed just as though they had always been 
in that particular place. A lot of the pa- 
tients pitched in and helped with every 
part of the moving operations, and in fact, 
still are helping with all the details of 
getting settled. 

Probably by the time this article is 
printed we'll be in full swing. Our stove 
and ice-box will soon be connected, all of 
which will add up to a morning coffee hour; 
we'll soon have lovely drapes at our win- 
dows, new stage curtains, comfortable fur- 
niture in our library lounge—and we’ll al- 
ways try to make any changes and improve- 
ments that will make this building more 
enjoyable to the patients. 

We can’t let an article appear about our 
new house without taking this opportunity 
to thank all of you who have helped so much 
and so willingly. Patients have done all 
sorts of jobs—from washing dishes to un- 
crating furniture, and most of the work 
which could have been plain drudgery—has 
really been fun. 

Remember, this building is for patients 
of the Old Hospital; so come use it, see the 
programs held in it, play ping pong and 
billiards—just enjoy it, and it will have 
served its purpose. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Reported by Louise Millikan, 
Hospital Worker 


Dozens of pretty girls, piles of apples, 
barrels of popcorn, gallons of cokes — these 
were some of the ingredients that made up 
the highly successful Old Hospital Bingo 
party sponsored by the Junior League of 
San Antonio on September 15th. 

This was one of the first parties to be 
held in the new Red Cross Building. Frank 
Atkinson added greatly to the gaiety of the 
evening when he was calling out the num- 
bers. Atkinson is a professional wrestler, 
but it sounded as though he had also spent 


some time running Bingo games! 
* Kk OR 


A novel type of entertainment came to 
the Old Hospital when Mr. Lewis Sherlock, 
Texas State Veterans Ping Pong Champion, 
gave an exhibition match at the Red Cross 
Building, September 18th. With Mr. Sher- 
lock came the San Antonio City Champion 
and city and state doubles champion, Mr. 
Chubby McCarley; Pvt. Martin Krakawer, 
former Pennsylvania champion; and Mr. 
Manning Fowler, City Veterans Champion. 

They played several exhibition games 
and then they played with various patients. 
As Ping Pong is a favorite sport in the 
recreation hall, the patients watched with 
special intentness, and many of them must 
have taken some pointers from the experts 
as the skill of many of our regular players 
has improved considerably since then! 

* * k * 


While Arthur R. Lande was a patient on 
Ward 37, the patients at the old hospital 
had a special treat. Art is a fine popular 
piano player and has played with dance 
bands and in night clubs for about 12 years. 
He really kept the piano warm at the Red 
Cross Building and popular opinion there 
rates him above even Count Basie! Robert 
Mitchell, who has sung on several programs 
at the Red Cross Building, and Pfe. Lynn 
Toney, Chaplain’s assistant, also enjoyed 
Art as an accompanist. They have sung in 
informal groups, and we all wish we could 
hear more of their music. 


WARD 5 NOTES 


Reported by 
Claudine Bearden, Hospital Worker 


Ernie Miller, E. H. Flourney and Dick 
Belcher, the se!f-styled “Three Musketeers,” 
are perhaps the most faithful of the movie- 
goers at Brooke General Hospital. Every 
Tuesday and Friday afternoon they are off 
for the cinema at the Red Cross house. 

* Ke OK * 


All the boys seem to have a good time 
every Wednesday when the girls from the 
depot come up and hand out cigarettes, 
candy and occasionally ice cream and cake. 
The young ladies bring entertainment with 
them usually and always have envelopes 
containing model airplanes, complete with 
instructions, for the men to make. 

* * *k * 

There is a new addition to the recreation 
program up on the third floor— a 16-mm 
movie camera has been secured and movies 
are to be shown once a week right in the 
ward. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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RED CROSS NEWS 


(Continued from Page 23) 

You should hear the fellows on Ward 
5 “sing out’ at the song fests held every 
Tuesday afternoon. Harold Jacobs, who 
hails from California, makes the most of 
the opportunity afforded by these “sings,” 
not only by leading out in the singing, but 
by enthusiastically pounding on the near- 
est object, in time to the music. 

* ke *K * 


And what hidden talent we find. Take the 
case of NICK COCCO. He is a whiz on a 
B-flat chord. Get him to play and sing 
“Little Girl” or “You Wore a Tulip,” some- 
time, all with a B-flat chord. 


STROLLING THROUGH 
THE WARDS 


We find that the officers in Ward 7 are 
not bad at all when it comes to singing. 
Captain Moore and Lieutenant Davis really 
do their part in keeping the singing going. 

* K OK 


Ferguson, Ward 6, and Collie, Ward 8, 
have been entertaining large groups of 
men on the lawn nearly every night. One 
plays the violin and the other, the guitar, 
and ’most any evening you can hear strains 
of music floating out upon the air, sung 
in the most acceptable Western manner. 
Collie, has been helping the Red Cross to 
repair some instruments which have under- 
gone hard usage, so that they might be 
used by other interested patients. 

Ward 9 has its turn at singing every 
Thursday, and their response is pretty 
good, too! 

Anthony Klimowicz, Ward 6, is another 
who has a definite taste in music—his 
leans toward “Carmen”... 

* kK 


“Pops,” in Ward 9, can certainly do some 
satisfactory bingo calling. Wards 5 and 8 
could really use him in their bingo games, 
or any willing volunteers, for that mat- 
ter, 

* k * 

Wards 4, 6 7, and 9 were pretty well 
baffled a short time ago by a magician, Lt. 
Tommy Bearden, who went through these 
wards one afternoon showing his clever 
card manipulations and a water-bottle trick 
—some fun! 

* Kk Kk ok 

The Red Cross Staff has a new addition 
—Mrs. Alice Kelly, who previously was at 
the able-bodied station at Texarkana, Tex- 
as. She is now serving as a hospital work- 
er at the “Old” Hospital. 


= 
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Drawn by Pvt. Stanley Lewis, DMD, while” 
was a patient in Ward 9. He is now a memb 
of the Reconditioning Unit, Annex IV. 


RUG ENTRY WINS 1ST PRIZE 
AT COUNTY FAIR 


Eleven-year-old Betty Mae Morley of Be 
lin, Pa., recently won first prize at th 
Somerset County Fair on her entry of 
flag rug, made by her father, Sgt. Williai 
T. Morley, of Ward 40, Brooke Genere 
Hospital. 

The rug woven by Sgt. Morley at th 
Occupational Therapy Shop in Annex | 
consisted of 13 red and white stripes ar 
48 white stars on a blue background, form 
ing the United States Flag. To the lei 
of the stars was a border of blue contait 
ing the initials “U.S. A.” 

Set. Morley received many high deservin 
commendations on his work before sendin 
the rug home to his daughter. 
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USO SHOW COMING 


On the 26th of October unit number 2 ¢ 
the USO shows will be at Brooke Gener: 
Hospital. This show is called “Smootl 
Sailing,” and has been very well receive 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, ane 
numerous other places where it has played 

The show features beautiful women, swee 
songs and swell music. “Smooth Sailing 
has been in great demand and the Speci 
Service Office has been very fortunate i 
booking this show. Remember the date- 
October 26—and don’t miss “Smooth Sa 


ing.” 


ANC NEWS 


By. 1ST LT. MARY HANSEN, ANC 


A.N.C. at Brooke 

A recent addition to Brooke General 
‘Hospital was a rair of twin nurses—namely, 
Jessie and Jeffie Cannon. (We learned at 
om we’ve lost ’em already to Fort 
Sill.) 

 Jeffie is five-foot-ane, blonde — and 
very friendly—Jessie is five-foot-five, al- 
Most brunette, and a bit shy. Born in 
Sayre, Okla., in 1922, they finished school 
together but attended different nursing 
chools. Jeffie followed two of her sisters 
9 Baylor, but Jessie broke tradition and 
tered Methodist in Dallas. Both were 
adet Nurses, and at the completion of 
their course entered the Army on Septem- 
ber 20, 1944. 

_ Jessie, when asked her hobby, said she 
‘Smears oil paints on a canvas; Jeffie is a 
tennis enthusiast and a one-girl cheering 
Section for both teams in the World Series. 


* * x 
_ Lt. Colonel Harding was honored re- 
tently with a steak fry at Salado Park. The 
ables were pretty with center plates of 
tresh fruit, lettuce, celery, pickles, sliced 
Omatoes, cookies and salted nuts, to say 
lothing of the delicious steaks. At the 
lead of the table a chair was decorated 
vith nature’s greenary—the throne of honor 


' 
P 
; 
| Jessie and Jeffie Cannon of the 


for Lt. Col. Harding. Little girls in the 
disguise of Lts. Schmydt and P. Kaputa 
slowly waved the “palm frands” while Eliz- 
abeth enjoyed a bottle of icy Coca Cola. 
Jesters to the throne were Lts. Clark 
and Conlen. After the feast, games were 
played by all. Everybody had a grand time. 


Capt. Hibbard was recently honored with 
a buffet supper at Reid Hall. “Kay’s” 
speech was very expressive and enjoyed 
by all. 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS: 


Lt. Colonel Zita Callaghan. from McClos- 
key General Hospital, Temple, Texas, vis- 
ited Brooke recently. 

Another visitor was Major Dorothy Kurts 
from Camp Hood, Texas. 


* 
ATTENTION BACHELOR OFFICERS 


The Downtown Bachelor Officers’ Club, 
located at 1218 Navarro Street, is open 
every Sunday evening for the entertain- 
ment of the Officers stationed in and 
around San Antonio. 

Music, games—including bowling, billiards 
and ping-pong, as well as a variety of read- 
ing material; good company—conversation 
—and dancing ... sounds like some of the 
good old days, doesn’t it? 

Why not drop in soon? Doors are open 
from six to eleven every Sunday ovening 
with refreshments served on each second 
and fourth Sundays of the month. 

Keep an ear open for news regarding the 
big Fall dance to be held in November. 


e 
PROVERB 


“Refrain from calculating upon the quan- 
tity of juvenile poultry prior to the com- 
pletion of the entire process of incubation” 
... Says Gilbert Feddema, (Ex-Mayor, 
Ward 40). In other words: ‘Don’t count 
your chickens before they hatch!” 

* * * 


Someone wants to know how to shorten 
the distance between two floors, namely 
the First and Sixth. How about that I. G.? 
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MY FAVORITE PSALM 


(Continued from Page 2) 
verse sums up the heart of this Psalmist 
where he pleads that the words of his mouth 
and the meditation of his heart may always 
be acceptable to his Lord and Master. 

If you will read this Psalm often, you 
will find that it will speak a great message 
to you: One that will make you more ap- 
preciative of Almighty God. 


OLLIE G. MATTHEWS, 
Brooke’s Chaplain. 
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re THIRTEEN CIVILIANS RECEIVE 10-YEAR ASF SERVICE EMBLEMS AND CERTIFI- 
' CATES AT BROOKE GENERAL HOSPITAL: Brigadier General Geo. C. Beach, commanding 
~ Brooke, assiste¢ by Major Cyrus S$. Myers, Post Personnel Officer and Miss Margaret eC. 
# Greathouse, members of the committee on civilian awards, made the presentations. Those 
* receiving commendation for the 10-year service, included Ira Carroll, lantha Christian, Eliza- 
{ beth Cifax, Paul Flint, Gomez Garcia, ‘Wilburn Jones, Henry Kyle, William N. Priestley, 


{ John B. Tennyson, Sam Ella Williams and Elsie Williams. 


Birdie M. Gie and Wiley Rogers, 


' whe also received the 10-year commendation, were unable to attend the ceremony which 


' took place on 2 October 1944, 


“A WAR EXPERT VIEWS THE NEWS” 


(Continued from Page 8) 

one from the air and one from blue water, 
has struck the second of three progressive, 
crucial blows, to learn in what places 
Japan is powerful in the air and in what 
waters she will engage her fleet. The 
first blow occurred September 21, 22 
against Manila and the Cavite naval base. 
The second blow was more venturesome, 
for it struck at the edge of the East China 
Sea. 


Hundreds af carrier-based planes from 
Vice Admiral Mitscher’s powerful task 
force, which is part of the Third Fleet 
commanded by Admiral Halsey, struck at 
the Ryukyu Islands on October 10, Oriental 
time, and sank or damaged 58 ships and 
small craft, and destroyed 89 planes. The 
Ryukyu Islands lie in an arc bulging east- 
ward from near the north tip of Formosa 
to the south tip of Kyushu, the southern- 
most of Japan’s four home islands, a dis- 
tance of 700 nautical miles. 


LANDING IN CHINA 


The third crucial blow to be struck by the 
Mitscher-Halsey team, to climax the series 
of bold strokes, probably will be by carrier 
plane at Formosa, and then at the China 
coast. In a lengthy interview at Pearl 
Harbor a few days ago, Admiral Nimitz dis- 
closed several interesting matters which 
showed the trend of events in the Pacific. 
The basic point made by him, around which 
all others were no more than supporting 


factors, was this: “We must make landings 
on the China Coast in order to secure a 
land-mass close enough to the Japanese 
Empire to enable us to employ the air 
forces which will be at our disposal.” Nimitz 
added that when MacArthur goes into the 
Philippines “the resources of the United 
States, including the Pacific Fleet, will be 
with him.” 

The Filipino Brigadier General Romulo 
has already joined General MacArthur, to 
accompany him when he returns to the 
Philippines. President Osmena of the Phil- 
ippines has left Washington, presumably 
for the same purpose. 


"G. |. JOE’ LITERARY AWARD 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


E. P. Dutton and Company announces a 
cash award of $5,000 for the best book 
manuscript submitted by a service man or 
woman—whether officer or in the ranks— 
in any branch of the United States Army 
—wounded in action in the present World 
War. 

The contest is open now and awards will 
be given in 1945, 1946 and 1947. The clos- 
ing date for the first year will be January 
1st, 1945. The winning manuscript will be 
published as soon thereafter as is practi- 
cal. Manuscripts received after Jan. 1st, 
1945, will automativally be entered for the 
er award which will close January Ist, 

For further information, contact your 
Special Service Officer. 
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ie know Him as ©. |... 


By Cpl. Marvin E. Quinn, Det., Med. Dept. 


Sgt. C. J. Robinson, Jr. 


Comic cartoons notwithstanding, it takes 
all kinds of sergeants to make an army. 
The impression that the typical three-strip- 
er is a jaw-jutting tyrant, bull-voiced, bull- 
necked and more than slightly bull-headed, 
long has been exposed within the army. 
But if outsiders continue to take the cari- 
caturists seriously, let them note Sgt. C. J. 
Robinson, Jr., chaplain’s assistant, of 
Brooke General Hospital. C. J. (the ser- 
geant denies indignantly that the initials 
stand for Christopher James) belies vir- 
tually all of the popular conception. 

As the patients over the Brooke expanse 
know, from Ward 1 to Annex IV, Sgt. Rob- 
inson is as accommodating as his size 13 
brogans, and as agreeable as mid-summer 
rain in San Antonio. These two qualities 

alone are enough to set him apart from the 
_ “don’t-give-me-none-of-your-lip” class of 
sergeants, if, indeed, such a class exists 
outside the imagination. 
It is true Sgt. Robinson has the pre- 
scribed physical endowments for the fire- 
eating drill master—he’s 6 feet 2 and 208 
pounds—and he has the voice. But his 
voice, paradoxically, puts him in a class 
by himself. His, perhaps is the most fa- 
maliar voice in the hospital. It’s heard 
(sotto) about the wards six days a week 
and it resounds (voluminously) over the 
patients’ earphones Sundays. Sgt. Robin- 
son can and does boom out the numbers 
with the most iron-lunged of the drill ser- 
_geants, but his voice is best appreciated 
for more subtle exercises. : : 
To say that the sergeant sings is too 


a 


great an understatement. On the word of 
nationally-recognized musical authorities, 
he is one of the most promising young sing- 
ers in America. Running the range from 
religious hymns at chapel services to rous- 
ing popular numbers at hospital Red Cross 
programs, his beautiful baritone long has 
charmed Brooke personnel and patients 
alike. 


C. J. (the initials could stand for Clar- 
ence Josephus, but the sergeant says they 
don’t) has long been accepted as a genu- 
ine asset to Brooke, not simply for his 
voice, for conceivably some persons quite 
familiar with him are unaware of his vocal 
gifts. His sincere friendship and good 
fellowship in routine performance of his 
duties for the chaplain’s office have estab- 
lished him as one of the ward’s most wel- 
come visitors. It is no exaggeration to 
say he knows more patients by their first 
names and counts more friends among the 
hospital staff than any other enlisted man. 

Those hearing the sergeant sing for the 
first time invariably turn in amazement 
to ask how his voice got that way, for one 
doesn’t have to know the difference be- 
tween a colatoura soprano and a right 
halfback to appreciate that his vocal output 
is just what the maestro ordered. 

Actually, even with his exceptional nat- 
ural talent, Robinson’s voice didn’t get that 
way without years of painstaking practice 
under expert tutelage, and in the ser- 
geant’s realistic estimation, years more of 
training will be required to bring it to its 
peak of attainment. C. J. began singing 


-at 16 (he’s 25 now) in high school at 


Houston, Texas. Literally he sang his 
way through the Sam Houston Teachers 
College, graduating in 1940 with a major 
in music and a minor in speech. As bari- 
tone soloist with the famed Bearkat band, 
he became widely known as a college singer 
throughout the Southwest. His school, in 
recognition, awarded him a_ scholarship 
fund which sent him to New York to study 
under world-known Oscar Seagle. In New 
York, too, he blossomed out as a full-fledged 
professional singer, taking leading roles 
in several light operatic productions of the 
Colony Opera Guild. 

Robinson has continued to sing officially 
throughout his army career, not only in con- 
nection with his duties here, but on order 
of higher commands in nation-wide broad- 
casts stimulating sale of war bonds. His 
most recent appearance on a _ national 
broadcast was in the Sixth Service Com- 
mand’s show, “21 Stars,’ directed at Chi- 
cago, by Major Wayne King. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Brigadier General Geo, C. Beach, commanding Brooke General Hospital, 
the students of the Food Handlers and Public Health Class and the Food Service Class at the 


graduation exercises on 5 October 1944, 


commended 


Present for the ceremony which took place in the 


Red Cross Auditorium, were: C, E. Troutz, of the Part-time and Evening Public Schools of 
San Antonio; Tom L. Johnson, Public Health Department; Mrs. Louise Tynan, teacher of food 
serving; Mrs. Lucille Reeves, teacher of food handling and public health; Mrs. Hattie Eaves, 


in charge of civilian training at Brooke, and Major Clyde Kernak, hospital inspector. 


* 


Major Paul W. Preisler, SnC, AUS, in 
charge of the Chemistry Section, Labora- 
tory, Brooke General Hospital, was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, the son of Ernst and 
Martha (Witter) Preisler. 


Major Preisler received his B.S. Degree 
in Chemical Engineering at Washington 
University (St. Louis) in 1923; his M.S. 
in Chemistry in 1925, and Ph.D. in Biochem- 
istry and Physiology in 1927. He served 
as an instructor in the Chemistry. Depart- 
ment at Washington University from 1923 
to 1925; did research work as a National 
Research Council Fellow at the Hygienic 
Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service 
1927-1928, and at Harvard University 
Chemistry Department 1928-1929, and as 
Research Fellow in Biochemistry at the 
University of Pennslyvania in 1929-1931, 
and Washington University, 1931-1934. He 
was appointed instructor in Biochemistry 
at Washington University in 1934, which 
position he held when he entered active 
duty as a Captain, Sanitary Corps, Army of 
the United States in 1942. He reported to 
Brooke General Hospital on 18 May 1942, 
and received his majority on 31 March 1948. 

Memberships in professional societies in- 
clude: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; American Society of 
Biological Chemists; American Chemical 
Society; American Electrochemical Society; 


Progressive Education Association; Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers; Association of 
Military Surgeons. 


_ Research by Major Preisler includes oxi- 
dation-reduction potentials, kinetics of re- 
actions, indicators, suffur compounds, bio- 
logical oxidations and reductions, biologic 
pigments, semiquinones, bacterial metabo 
lism, and methods of analysis. 


WE KNOW HIM AS C. J. 
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San Antonians outside the service, t00. 
are now becoming more and more consciou 
of the personable young sergeant’s talent 
The Civic Opera Company’s recent produ 
tion of “The Desert Song” was Robinson’ 
latest triumph, his performance as Captai 
Paul Fontaine, leading the director-pro- 
ducer, Charles K, Gordon, to state that 
C. J. already is ripe for top roles, and on 
Broadway. Other critics were just as en= 
thusiastic. 


Robinson himself is not thinking of his 
personal career these days, for his time 
will continue to be all Uncle Sam’s for 
the duration plus. C. J. (could the initials 
stand for Charlemagne Jeremiah? — the 
Sergeant just. won’t reveal why he hides 
behind them) is content to keep on playing 


the role of the good sergeant, passing the 


good word with good cheer. 


